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strongly impressed with this notion, and conceived
the native merchants to have been even then reduced
to so low a state, that, notwithstanding the Com-
pany's earnest desire of giving them a preference,
they " doubt whether there are at this time in Ben-
gal native merchants possessed of property adequate
to such undertaking, or of credit and responsibility
sufficient to make it safe and prudent to trust them
with such sums as might be necessary to enable them
to fulfil their engagements with the Company."

The effect which so long continued a monopoly,
followed by a preemption, and then by partial prefer-
ences supported by power, must necessarily have in
weakening the mercantile capital, and disabling the
merchants from all undertakings of magnitude, is but
too visible. However, a witness of understanding
and credit does not believe the capitals of the natives
to be yet so reduced as to disable them from partak-
ing in the trade, if they were otherwise able to put
themselves on an equal footing with Europeans.

The difficulties at the outset will, however, be con-
siderable. For the long continuance of abuse has in
some measure conformed the whole trade of the coxm-
try to its false principle. To make a sudden change,
therefore, might destroy the few advantages which at-
tend any trade, without securing those which must
flow from one established upon sound mercantile
principles, whenever such a trade can be established.
The fact is, that the forcible direction which the trade
of India has had towards Europe, to tho neglect, or
rather to the total abandoning, of the Asiatic, has of
itself tended to carry even the internal business from
the native merchant. The revival of trade in the na-
tive hands is of absolute necessity; but your Gonv